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ABSTRACT 

Traditional gramMrs are criticized as having 
obscured or onitted nany significant features of negation patterns in 
classical Greek.. The author denonstrates that negation in Greek 
extensively involves semantic and syntactic factors. Certain of the 
factors are thoroughly embedded in the traditional approach to 
grammar, while others are derived from concepts totally unfamiliar to 
philology. The need for a complete and total description of negative 
patterns is called for, and it is suggested that the description 
include a negative cmversipn rule, a formal description of abstract 
syntax, and an in depth discussion of inherently negative verbs into 
two classes on the basis of the behavior of the negative in their 
pomplepients. (RL) 
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ASFBCTS OP NBGATIGH JN CIA8SICAL ORSBK 

by 

Daniel J. Taylor 
Department of the ClaBelcs 
University of Illinoia 



Negation In classical Greek has traditionally been assimed to be, 
as we fldgbt expect from the post-neograonarian approach to syntax, a 
surface stxnicture phenomenon, although it has long been recognized 
that the semantic coop^nent is in several instances responsible for 
the pattern of negation* In these latter cases the received inters 
psretation is similar, though naively so, to a generative analysis, but 
since the syntax of the classical languages is often little more than 
classification<~again based on the surface struct\ire-«-with no lnte-» 
grated theozy or methodology underlying that classification, the 
resulting uescription is anything but coherent* In what follows I 
would li!£e to formalize some obvious and some not so obvious aspects 
of negation in Greek fztni both a syntactic and semantic point of 
view* 

In point of fact negation in Greek is detendned neither by the 
surface nor by the deep structure but rather by the intermediate 
structure.^ I assume, as most Greek grammarians do, that the basic 
negative, the negative of the simple deep struct\ire, is the sur- 
face structure, however, contains both qj^ and me. This means accord-* 
ingly that in the process of generating sentences Greek converts jQl 
to 1^ though only \inder rather well-defined circximstances.^ Let me 
exenplify. 

Consider the following sentences. 

(1) the man does not marry 

(2) the man dees not have evils 



i«e« is not married 
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In each case the negative is in Greek. These sentences can be confbined 
in a nuiBber of ways ^Tithout affecting the negative^ but idien (l) is 
subordinate to (2) in the form of a conditional clrjse, negative ccn- 
versloa (ou»m§) occurs obligatorily in the if-clause, producing 

(3) if the nan does not marry, he (the nan) does not have evils 

trith the negative occurring in irtiat is tiow the protasis and oij re- 
maining in the apodosis or main clause. Stated in purely descriptive 
and traditional terms the negative of ccnditional clauses is jog, b^tt 
it is clear, I hope, that the presence of jgg must be accounted for by 
an obligatory f^gatlve ccnverslon rule. 

Furthermore, the presence of an equi-NP in Greek is almost always 
the innediate catalyst for further structural change of one sort or 
another.^ In (3) the presence of an eq\]i<-NP siay subsequently induce one 
of two possible changes, producing either a relative clause or a parti- 
cipial construction. 

(4) the man who does not marry does not have evils 
(9) the man not marrying does not have evils 

Regardless of vhich optional transformation is chosen, the process of 
negation is identical in both (4) ^d (5); j]^ negates the clause iMch 
has undergone the stznictural change, while the main clause, unchanged 
from the outset of the derivation, retains o^. Since Greek tends for 
the most part in sentences like this to use the participle, sentence 
(?) is precisely what we get in Ifenander^s 



the not marzylng nan not has evils. 

The negative |^ is therefore predicated on a context sensitive 
rule which converts to In (4) and (9) the presence of is 
determined solely by the underlying conditional in (3), just as the 
semantic interpretation derives from (3)« If the intermediate struc- 
ture does not contain a conditional or sane other string requiring 
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negative converslcn, as in the derlvatlcn of merely descriptive rela- 
tives and participles, then the deep stmctnre negative SSI retained. 
Traditional Greek grajsnars iiq)ly that the state of affairs outlined here 
obtains in sentences of this type but of course do not explicitly de- 
scribe the sentences in this way, becauso to state that the particular 
negative and likewise the semantics of the construction are determined 
by an actual conditional in the "history" of the sentence is simply 
beyond the scope of even the footnotes in our received grammars. 

A similar analysis can and must be extended to other structures 
idiere the presence of is alsti detisrmlned by the intermediisite stages 
of the derivation but xvhich are treated haphazardly, if at all, by our 
school and descriptive grammars. We read in Plato's Phaedo (?8B): 
"As soon as the mission has begun, then, it is their law to keep the 
city pure during that time, end to put no one to death before the ship 

arrives at Delos and comes back again here; this often takes some 

7 

time, irtien the winds happen to delay them."' Notice "it is their law 
...to put no one to death," idilch is in the Greek: nomos estin autois 
...^k^a apoktlnnunai* with the negative In accordance with the 

approach sxiggested above , negative conversion has taken place at some 
point In the intermediate structure before this particular string was 
ncnninalized and embedded in the higher sentence. The intermediate 
stage of the derivation which we are seeking is not difficult to find; 
the law in effect stated, "Do not kill aiQ^e," and this is a negative 
c<»noBnd or prohibition which, like conditional clauses, requires the 
negative j^. It is the negative comnand in the underlying structure 

which is responsible for the negative, and subsequent traisfoziDations 

*' A 

do not alter the igg. The precise form of the law—and law it seems 

to have 'been, since Xenpphon Mem IV, 8, 2 refers to it— we do not know, 

but there are only two passibilities in Greek: ^ plus either an 

9 

iiq)erative or a subjunctive. This then is another example in irtiich 
it is obvious that the surface stznictiure does not detendne the 
choice of negative. 

It is not so obvious, however, that the deep structure is not in^ 
volved, since the negative command or prohibition is considered to be 
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an *lndet)endent" subjunctive* It is here that the tradltlcnal 
phllologleal account la eapeclally at odda not only with modem 
Ungulatios hut alao ivlth ancieht graniMr^ iFhe auhjtBictlve (or Optative 
for that matter) Independent ajmtactlcally and aemantlcally does 
not exist in the deep stmcture, and its presence in the surface struc- 
ture is to he^jqplained in the same ray that any other oblique mood 
usage is eiqplained, i.e. by eoiplementation. liood~at least in Greek 
and Latiiw«-i8 a Cftnplemantiser, does not mean anything at all per ag. 
and appears in a sentence only by virtue or a transformBtional pzt>cess«^ 
The deep structure contains an ahatract vexi> «hi<A requires a cooplemait 
sentence with Its V in an bblique mrod. There is no need here for an 
extended discussion of abstract syntax, since Robin Lakoff has devoted 
a considerable amount of attenticn to the role flayed by abstract 
verbs in Latin cooplementation, and Z am content merely to refer to her 
discussion. I am therefore postulating an abstract verb for "Vbe deep 
structure of the Greek sentence in question and for those o^r Greek 
sentences irtdcfa have been claimed to exemplify an independent usage of 
the subjunctive* To quote Dr. Lakoff: "In this way, all the pzx>perties 
of these independent constructions, idiich must be treated separately hy 
the philologist, are accounted for by postulating verbs present in the 
deep structure but absent in the aurface structure, veibs whose syn- 
tactic properties correspond to those of real verbs of the same 
meaning-class," and furthermore "What is p»sent in the deep structure 
is a verb viuh semantic and eyntactic properties similar to 'Qx>se found 
In real verbs but with no phonological form; such verbs govern the 
application of coBplemetizerupiacemant, oooplementiser^hange, and some- 
times other rules as well*"^'' Ultimately this verb is obligatorily 
deleted; the negative commend or prohibition is an inteniediate struc- 
ture governing negative conversion, not an "Independent" subjunctive. 

foterestlngly the subjunctive was never considered independent 
by the ancients themselves, as the e'^fmology of * subjunctive* mey 
well indicate. "The name sub.fanetive is due to the belief of the 
ancient gramnarlans that the mood was alw^ subordinate."^^ Dioaedes 
states that the mood is so named, because in and of itself it does not 
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express nebnlng (^jjod £g£ sg ngg SSP^^^B^ senatm^ . and Prlsclan states 
that the subjunctive needs aauag other things another verb in order 
to egress it-j fuU meaning ( ...altero vert)o. ttt perfeetom af^fm^Mnt^ 
jSBfiU)*^^ In sum then the concept of an atetraet verb is not at all 
antithetical to Ute study of the classical languages^ and as tie shall 
see later^ there are structures Greek irtileh simply cannot be ei^lain- 
ed except on the basis of an abstrac* verb in the deep structure. 

Another exai^le nay suffice to exenpllfy flirtber the coofclnation 
of negation and abstract verfba. When a speaker asks irtiat he is to do 
or s«y in a given situation, he uses the subjunctive (e.g. ^ draso? 
ibat am I to do?) . The construction is texmed the deliberative siibjunctive 
or, alteznatlvely, a qviestion of appeal and is negated by Often, 
honever, the question is preceded by a veit form, e.g. boulel (do you 
wish), but of course the presence of boulel is cptlonal.^^ The (Mssion 
or deletion la traditionally considered ellipse, but it provides an 
apposite parallel to vhat we term abstract syntax. Briefly, boulel 
is the verb of the higher sentence in the deep structure, requires 
the coiqplementizer subjunctive mood, governs negative conversion in 
its conplenent sentence, and m^ tiien be optionally deleted. Precise* 
ly the sane procedure is followed by abstract verbs with but one slg. 
nlficant difference~.the deletion rule is obligatoiy. 

To recapitulate: I have argued that only one negr<tive, ^ 
is present In the deep structure of classical Greek, Chat under certain, 
specific well-govemed syntactic conditions this negative is converted 
to jj^ which remains regardless of sifl>sequent transfozaBtiaos and irtilch 
will therefore appear in the surface structure, that abstract syntax 
is a gjji^ jQjg jgggj^ of any adequate description of Greek granmBr, and 
that abstract syntax is intimately related to the pattern of negation 
since it is the abstract ver^l cooiplex which governs negative con- 
version In those structures irtlch are traditionally termed independent 
subjunctives and tdiich are negated on the surface by j£. There are, 
however, other negative structures which appear to behave aberrantly 
or at best idlosyncratically, and in irtjat follows I shall atteii|)t 
to show that this behavior is, on the contrary, zot at all odd 
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- and that tbeac structures provide addlttonal proof for negative converslao 
and abstract syntax as well. 

Inherently negative verba have long been recognized for ibat they 
are tgr the classical gramuBtloal tradition; e.g. evezy granmr provides 
separate treatment for may of these verbs under 'hindering* or sosie other 
soBBntleally eq^ilvalent ruibrlc. The classification of Inherently 
negative vexts, although sppblstlcabed In oany respects, misses at 
least one vexy liqportant generalization. Consider the following 
sentences: 

(6) a) elzgel se me grapbeln 

b) elrgel se grapbeln 

c) elrgel se to me grapheln 

d) elrgel se to grapbeln 

e) elrgel se tou me grapbeln 

f) elrgel se tou grapbeln 

( ) (7) a) ouk elrgel se graiibeln 

b) ouk elrgel se me ou grapbeln 

c) ouk elrgel se to me grapheln 

d) ouk elgel se to me ou grapbeln 

All forms of (6) mean "he prevents you from writing." and all foxM 
of (7) mean "he does not prevent you from writing." The variety 
f»f constructions may not conqpletely boggle the mind, but It does 
engender a certain amount of confusion; nevertheless the salient 
characteristics of the surface structures can be found in almost any 
grannarTOf Greek. With regard tc the negatives In the lower sentence. 
It can be seen at a glance that l) no negative Is obllgatozy, 2) ^ 
may accooiMmy the oooplement, and 3) If the higher S Is Itself negated 
and If the lower S has jg, then also usually occurs In the lower 
S, althou^ as (7c) proves. It need not occur. Therefore, the enibedded 
conplenent sentence may contain no negative, the negative me, or both 
JBK and jail. These xMgatlves are temed "redundant" or "oyopathetle" 
and "confirm" the negative idea (i.e. the Inherert negation) In the 
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leading verb. 

Such a description oodLte the observation that the cofqpleinent 
sentence can sg^ Itself he negated. Quite siinply then, verhs of this 
class do not admit a negatived ccmplement, and this is a fact of the 
native speakers' izmate coo|»etence, not merely of their subjective 
^P^yllKg^^- It is for this reason that, regardless of the presence 
or the ahsence of negative(s) in the cnnplffliflnt sentence, semantic 
anbiguity could not arise under any circuiDsttooes In this enviromnent* 

What I have added to the traditional analysis of these verbs 
is sinply the crucial generalizHtion nibLcih accounts for the variation 
in the surface structure and yet also for the stability in the deep 
structure or meaning and lAlch relates the speakers* performance to 
their coo|)etence» Tet it is not clear on the one hand iribat allovs 
this negative pattem to exist in the first place and on the other 
hand how it is involved in the process of negative conversion, and 
these are q^estions iMch deserve answers. The point of departure is in 
iiQr opinion to be found in a recent treatment of inherent negators in 
Latin* It has been suggested that certain coiqplenentizers in Latin 
"contained in them the negatives tbat these verbs [so* Inherently 
negative vexbs jhave as part of their meaning." This suggestion Is, 
I believe, correct. 

In Greek the ccoplanentlzer in sentences of the type under con- 
sideration is the aceusative«»infinltive; therafore negative-attachment 
is ruled out, end if the inherent negation of the negative-meaning vexb 
is to be represented in any fashion In the surface structure, it must be 
realized in the form of an actual negative. I suggest then that the 
presence of (optional as was indicated above) in coii|>le]nsnt8 after 
negative-meaning verbs of the class of vexbs of preventing in Greek 
is parallel to the presence of a negative el^nent attached to the 
coiqplementizer in Latin in sentences of this kind. The ig^ is therefore, 
according to this interpretation, slowly the segmental representation of 
the negative elonent of the inherently negative verb. In short, the 
traditional assuiqptlon that me confixms or af fixms the negative idea 
of the main vexb is seen to be eminently sound and entirely correct. 
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but it reqidres tbe more extensive tbeoi«tleaI point of view of 
generative granBiar and an analysis sudh as the one prasented here In 
order to Interrelate the ssfntax and senentlcs of tbe negative pattems 
found In stxiict\u*es containing Inherently negative verbs « 

Of the questions posed above, however, only the first has been 

A 

answered, and that only partially; jgg Is accounted for, but the 
SH idiloh usually follows that m after a doubly negated {s& Inherent- 
ly negative verb) hl^r sentence still remains as a "sympathetic" 
negative, and -Oils is only minimally adequate tmless it can be shown 
that the pattezn corresponds to negative patterns elsewhere In the 
language. I therefore propose to consider jgg here as a quasi«» 
compound, since jjSl/ present, obligatorily accompanies and cannot 
appear without it in this environment* As a ccopound negative 
following the sinq^le negative of the higher S it is only natural, even 
apart from tbe fact that the lower sentence cannot be negated, that the 

A 

£21 does not affect tbe meaning of the sentence lnasmu<di as it is 

19 

no different from aqy other ec]q)Ound negative* proposal then 

relates the negative pattem here to the normal syntactic and semantic 
bdiavior of negatives elseiAiere, for negative reinforcement is a common- 
place in Greek* Tbe to understanding the behavior of negatives 
after verbs of "hindering" is the generalization, consistently over- 
looked by the traditional gramnars, which notes that these verbs do 
XK)t tolerate negation of their ccmqplements. Without this, it seems 
that we must be content with a description, and a not very good one 
at that, of the surface structure* 

According to earlier argument |£ occurs in the surface 
structure only after a negative conversion rule of the type gffisk 
had been applied* In the environment under discussion it is clear th^^t 
the lexical featxure "inherently negative" is the context ^ch triggers 
the negative conversion rule, but tbe origin of the jjil ^ the deep 
structure ^iMch is converted to |W as a result of the lexical marking 
of that verb is not to be found in any of the assumptions of tradi- 
tional grammar* That SSSL Is the negative of l^e abstract IS IIOT SO 
which underlies verbs of preventing and so forth and iribloh is the negative-^ 
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neaning element In tbe deep structure of inherently negative verbs, 
and Greek, unlike seme other languages, alloro optionally for the 
representation of that negative in its surface as well as its deep 
struct\u«« In view of this analysis it is almost otiose to note that 
the deep structures of Greek and Qiglish and Latin are vezy similar 
indeed, 

Tbe s&aSk pattern operates in o^ttier related structures but in 
a different manner* Certain verbal constructions ccnsist of a verb 
plus a negative-^ther SU oz" the aljAia-privative ( a bound morpheme 
in word^formation lAiich negates or counters, e,g« dunatos ^possible" but 
adunatq^ "i]i;)cssible") • These ejqpresslons are virtually equivalent 
semanticaUy to non-negated inherent negators and are treated together 
with negative^meaning verbs in our granmars* Th^ are of a different 
class, however, because their coii;)lements may be negated. In this 

SBi construction tbe ^ is considered the real negative and is 
again termed redundant or sympathetic* It should be clear by now 
that this is an incorrect statement of the syntactic and semantic facts. 
The here is the same m^, tbe (converted) negative element of the 
deep structure, trihich follows real inherently negative verbs, and the 

negates the oc^aplanent. In other words the syii|>atbetic jjtt ia a 
figment of the received granmatical tradition and is not a viable and 
operable grammatical entity* Again, a closer analysis of the sentence 
types reveals a consistent pattern of negation* }^ sSk behaves stric tly 
In accordance wltb the lexical and grammatical features iMcb mark the 
verb of its hi^r sentence, and it is the admissibility or inadmlssibil^ly 
of negatlw in the lower sentaice which detexndnes the precise manner 
in iMch 'to ^ construed* The verbs or verbal expressions are 

of the same general class, as witness the presence and function of m 
in an identical fashion in all tbe instances examined, but within that 

general class they are subcategorlzed differently, as witness the 

21 

semantic variation with regard to ga* 

One other class of verbs behaves In a manner so similar to those 
verbs we have been discussing that it would be remiss not to take tbem 
into consideration, although it is neoessazy to point out at the oirtset 
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that vert>8 of fearing have never been classed with verba of negative 
meaning Igr classical philologists. Nevertheless the sxuface structure 
of fearing expressions manifests sufficient a priori evidence to do so. 

8) pboboumal me tauta genetal X fear this will happen 

9) pboboumal m ou tauta genetal I fear this won't happen 

We recognize here the sama pattern of negaiicn found after thcae 

verbal ezpressiona irtiich are virtual inherent negators and irtiich 

22 

admit negation in the coiqplaDent sentence. Here, however, the 
complementizer is the oblique mood, either subjunctive or optative 
depending on sequence, not the accusative-inflnitive/liiflnitlve 
as in the previous instances, but the presence and function of 
after verbs of fearing cannot be distinguished from its presence and 
functien In those other sentences. They should therefore be considered 
a negative-oneaning verbal ejqpression of some sort, since tne ^ is 
surely the negative element of the deep structure, and ^ is the negative 
iMch negates the CCTplement. I suggest that the verb of fearing is 
a real rather -ttian a virtual Inherently negative vert^^ lAilch differs 
fmm verbs of hindering in that it allows negation In its comploDsnt; 
in any case the pattern of negation forces \]s to consider verbs of 
fearing as meoibers of that general class of verbs which are negative- 
meaning. 

Once wo have noticed that one sxib«groiq> of negative-meaning 
ei^ressioos tolerates negation in its coiqplement and that verbs of 
fearing are of this type, we may then posit for classical Greek an 
abstract inherently negative verb and in that way account for the 
structiue of that "independent^ subjunctive termed variously a cautious 
or modeat or doubtful assertion. The construction is apparently not 
inherited since it appears first in Herodotus and most freqxiently in 
Plato; it consists of ^ subjunctive for a positive atatemoit and 
jgg <gu for a negative one: 

10; me tauta genetal : (I suspect) this sjbj happen 

11) me ou tauta genetal (I suspect) this may not happen 
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The saine pattern of negation operates here as In the previously 
discussed structures, and this Is the clearest exmple In either 
Greek or Latin of both Vae validity and the necessity of abstract 
verbs In gramnatlcal analysis* Every sjnitactlc and semratlc feature 
of sentences (10) and (11) —the mood, the negatlve(s), the meaning ~ 
can be described, but only If an absti-act vexb Is postulated as the 
higher sentence and only If that abstract verb Is Inherently negative 
In the same manner as verbs of fearing* No other structure so clearly 
exenpllfles the close relationship between negation. Inherent or other* 
wise, and the deep structure, abstract or otherwise* 

To conclnde this discussloa It Is necessary only to reiterate 
the several ccncludicns reached at various stages of the separate 
analyses, and this I shall forefo* Our tradlticnal graniarB have 
obscured or oodtted many significant features of negation pattems in 
classical Greek, and these Inadeqiiate descriptions must be is^roved. 
I have tried to show how I think this iinprovement may be attained; 
from HQT discussion it is clear that ajnitactic as well as semantic 
factors are extensively Involved, and of these factors sooie are thoroughly 
embedded in the traditional approach to grammar, while others are derived 
from concepts totally unfamiliar to philology* It seans to me that the 
analysis presented here is sxsperlov at least to the traditional ones 
iMch are couched In nooi^llngulstic terms; cf* eg* Sa^Va statemait: 
"The simple negative particles are sSk QH ^ negative of 

fact and statement, and c<pntradicts or depless qa is the negative 
of the will and thought, and relecta or de|:recates" j italics hisj*^^ 
Whatever form a coiqplete and total description of negative pattens 
may ultimately take is still a matter of doubt, but I am confident 
that among other features it will Include a negative conversion rule, 
a formal description of abstract sjmtax at least insofar as it is 
applicable, and an ixwdepth discussion of inherently negative verbs 
idiich subcategorizes those vezbs into two classes on the basis of the 
behavior of the negative in their coaplements* 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 

^In general, qi\ tu (ion with regard to concord, iMch has 

usTially been considered a sxirferce structiire phemxnroon, as dlsctissed 
and revised by George Lakoff, "Global Rules," Lg« A/S (1970) 
627-639, especially 628-9* 

^ say and mean welL*defined, even though a cursozy glance at almost 
any Gi^eek gramaar nd^t seem to belie assertion; this, of course, 
only proves that negation in Greek poses serious problems for linguists 
and philologists alike. 

3 

This is the normative statement; cf • e.g. W.W. Goodwin, S!mtapc 
tt^e l ^ q q^ s soil Tenses Jjjjg Gyee^ Verb (Boston 1B93) l^t "The 
negative particle of the protasis is regularly ^ that of the 
apodosis is jjH*" But £\} does occur in protases, and this varlatic 
has engendered much debate, to say the least. For a review—though 
of a curiously personal nature—of scholarly opinions on ^ and ou 
in protases, see B. Th, Koppers, Negative Ccnditional Sentmces 
(The Hague, n.d.) 34^38. Koppers^ analysis of these negative pattenis 
sounds hollow at best. She started "from the knowledge that Greek 
oji does not mean the same as jgg" and "found that the tase of the 
different negations can only be esqplained psychologically not foxnally" 
(both quotes from p. 13)* Her knowledge and psychological Insight 
are, evidently, nothing short of amazing, but it is her conclusion 
which is partictilarly disturbing; at the end of her survey of the 
various opinions on the problem (p. 13) she maintains that "there seems 
to be no need to underline that the difference has nothing to do 
with the structure of the sentence." In spite of statements such 
as these it is altogether clear that the normal negative of the 
protasis was regularly jg^ and perhaps the most telling evidence 
in favor of this conclusion is Plato's striking ellipse at Meno 
80 C: sL^^ S& ("^ If not, not"). 

^or exanqple, eqtd-NP-deletion is a comoaoi^lace In accusative- 
infinitive (roughly for«to) complementation and is in addition 
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acccnpaniee hy obligatory concord readjuatments imder certain 
circumatancea, and there are numerous other types of sentences whose 
surface structures either imily or prove the presence of coreferential 
noun phrases in the underlying structure. 

5 

Qreek, unlike latin, has a full set of participles available for use 
in a variety of structures. In addition to the relative and par- 
ticiple, the protasis of (3) could also be rendered by a tem)oral 
clause with, of course, the negative 

should point out that the negative iMch I am z^derlng 2SL actually 
consists of three variants: ouk, and the conditioning is 

I*onolcgical! ouk/ Y, fiS^^C", oukh/ C*^. 

7 

The translation is that of W.H.D. Rouse, Great Dialogues c£ Plato 
(New York: Mentor paperback, 1956) 46O-6I. 

8 A 
In addition to its simple negatives jjjj and me Greek has a series of 

compound negatives libLch consist of the simple negative plus some 

other werd, e.g. ouoote and menote "never" and oudeis and medeis "no one." 

In the Greek quotatioa medena is a compound negative (accusative case) . 

The compound negatives are used in precisely the same environments as 

their corresponding slnple negatives, and \*atever syntactic and semantic 

features accrue to the simple negatives adhere to their conpounds 

also. When they occur together in the same clause, word order 

\>econieB iaportant, and a coiqpound negative following a sinple 

negative only reinfowes the original negation, ^ereas when the word 

order is reversed and the sinple negative follows the c<Mnx)und, then 

each retains its own negative force. 

^The rule is somewhat more specific, and the choice between subjunctive 
or iiqperative is predicated on an aspectual distinction. Excluding 
the first person where there can be no choice (traditional grammars 
seem not to understand why there are no first person inperatives) , 
the choice is between progressive imperative or aoristic subjunctive but 
not vice- versa, although there are rare exceptions. The law could 
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therefore have been stated In any of several ways, but since ny 
concern is with the subjunctive, the linperative need not detain us. 
In either case the negative is always ipe. 

^^Needless to say, this statemsnt is directly at odds with traditional 
philology, but then so is this entire disctissicn. 

^^Robin T. Lalcoff, Abatraet Sug^^ eggj^ Latin ComDlemehtatton (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1968) 157-217. All siAsequent references to Lakoff are to this 
monograph. 

^^akoff, op. cit., 160 and 161 respectively* For the theoretical 
significance of Mrs. Lakoff »s proposals, see the review by Georgia 
If. Green, Ig 46 (1970) U9-167. Cf. also the review by Fred W. 
Householdef, Lapgtiage Scienoesi No. 6, Augxist, 1969, pp. 11-18; then 
cf. farther Robin T. Lakoff, "Tlore on Abstract Syntax," Langua^re 
Sciences. No. 10, April, 1970, pp. 30-35 and Fred W. Householder, 
"Reviewer's Reply," ibid., pp. 35-6. For the Judgement of one of this 
country's most distinguished Latinlsts on " Dr. Lakoff s contribution 
to Latin grammatical studies, see the review by Maurice P. Cunningham, 
^iBfiSlsal Philology 65 (1970) 273-rr. 

W. SoQrth, toeek Grammar , revised by G. M. liessing (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1956) /fi3. 

^^omedes and Priscian are Latin grammarians of the late and late 
5 /early 6 centuries respectively, and their statemants are 
quoted from H. Kell, ay^t^mm^^^^- qA Latlnl (Leipzig, 1B55-1932, 8 vol.) 
vol. I, p. 340 and vol. II, p. 424 respectively. The context in 
Priscian makes it abundantly clear that veyho must be rendered by ''verb.** 
There are a considerable number of statements of a similar nature 
scattered throughout the Greek and Latin grammarians in whose ?fork8 the 
general phen^nenon of ellipse played a considerable theoretical and 
pragmatic role. See e.g. the R. Schneider and 0. Uhlig edition of 
Apollonlufl I^yseolus (Leipzig, 1902-1910, 3 vol.) vol* 3, pp. 93-94, 
for some parallels. In dealing with concepts such as these in the ancient 
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granuatlcal treatises, it is never siqperfluous to note that the 
concepts were not necessarily applied in a systematic fashion, 
and this methodological caveat is a not unimportant distinction. 
Inasmuch as I am in a position to speak vith a certain amount of 
authori*^ on the subject of the ancient Qreek and Latin grammarianB, 
I feel ccnatrained to note that several, perhaps many, of the claims 
made by modern linguists under the guise of c ^:j-]-^frirflft]] i|^ff are 
unfortunately sometimes extravagant and excessive and slrould in many 
instances be considered merely as tentative suggestions, though I 
would hasten to add that most of these suggestions as I have termed 
them are xmifonrOy interesting and some fundamentally correct. For 
one such sober statement, see the review of Lakoff by G. U. Green 
(op* cit., above, n.l2) p. 156, and for several perceptive obser- 
vatiens, see the review of Lakoff by II. P. Cunningham (op* cit., above, 
n.l2). See also Luigi Romeo and Gaio E. Tiberio, Historiography of 
Linguistics and Rome's Scholarship," ^a j^^ fp ^ a fr e Sciences > No. 17, 
October, Vfjl, pp. 23-44. 

15 

On this point see e.g. E. S. ThcMnpson's note to Plato Ifeno 75 A 
in his edition of the Msnp (Cambridge, 1901). 

^^Sentences (6) and (7) are adapted from Snyth, pp. cit., pp. 623-4. 
17 

In sentences (6) and (7) the higher sentences are eirgei and ouk 
elrsei respectively, and evezything following eirgei is in each 
instance the coiqplaiient sentaice. 

^Lakoff, p. 135. 
19 

Cf. n.8 above. As the occurrence, even though optional, of the 
articles and proves, the coiqplementation process after verbs 
of preventing differs from the normal procedure, and were it not for 
this differrace, ny suggestion would be even more tentative than it is. 

20 

I make this point separate and distinct from ny earlier argument 

that the ^ is the negative-meaning element only because a ti^e-dlagram 
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representing (6) as eomthlxig like *%e causes it that you write it 
is not so" is so far reioaVed conoeptually from the traditional 
philological account* 

'ror a discussion of these constructions which is sooevAiat more 
enli^tened than the custooatiy account, see A. C« Mooxhouse, 
^The CoQStructlca with IIE OU," Classical Quarterly 34 (1940) 70-77* 
lioorfaouse arrives at the sane clasaificatlcn as I do, hut this is 
not at all surprising since the two classes are kept distinct in all 
granners. Needless to say, he does not hit tqpcn the crucial general!, 
zation iMch I have insisted upon and which is the one sfsmtactlc and 
sanantic characteristic irtiieh verifies the validl*^ of establishing 
the two classes of verbs. There are, as one ndc^ ejqpaet ftom the 
date of litx>xiiouse' s article, considerable differences between our 
analyses of the we gs^ Ifoozhouse (p. 72) believes that after 
doubly negated verbs "the function of ouk In me ouk lo to cancel the 
jgg*" I confess that at an earlier stage in ooy study of these struc- 
tures I too, thou^ unaware of lioorhouse^s conclusion, adhered to 
this e^lanation. This position, however, is not tenable, because 
Greek negatives do not cancel one another* We are coqpfelled to 
retract the theozy of cancellaticn, for it requires suspending or 
transgressing an otherwise coiqprebensive rule of the language. As 
a strictly ^ Jsg^ solution, it may have some pseudo-value pedagogically, 
but if applicable ax^iftiere, it is applicable in Latin rather than in 
Greek and In a slightly different context. For those 1A0 nay be 
Interested in some of the ramlficaticns of the application of 
generative granmar to Hhe teaching of the Greek and Latin languages, 
I discuss these, in a context dealing witii seme of the specific 
structures under discussion here, in an article entitled imyo 
iBflrfjn^"* Rationalisn in Language Learning," forthcoming in Classical 
j2uUfifik« V® ^th justification dlsxnlss cancellation as an answer 
to the problCT at hand; yet we should probably consider it, though 
incorrect, as a step in the rl^t direction. Moozhouse is hlnself 
aware that .his popition cannot be nalntalned in the structures 
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following irtiat I have teniBd virtual ixlherent negaters and for all 
practical purpoaes gives in despair idm he states (p. 73) that 
SBi here is sijqply an illogical cofor of the iise of 2ft a^ter 
verbs of class (l), verbs of deqylng, preventing, etc.** This statement 
is in manifest violation of the facts, and it is with more c<vw 
fidencc than fldctbt be nomally expected that I offer oqt own solutioQ 
to the tise of ^ in the oooplenents after the two classes of 
negative^meaning vexi>s and vexi)al exprossicns* 

exBOfiLas are again adapted trooL Sqgrth, p. ^1. There are two 
eiq>lanations of construeticns involving verbs of fearing in Greek 
(and Latin also) which may be called traditional, bat neither merits 
serious consfderatim; The flnrt states that ^ is not a negative 
but ie a conjunction meaning "that" or lest;" oonftsirn begets eoiw 
fusion. The second analyzes the sentence as consisting of two in- 
dependent entities idiich are then paratactically conjoined; neither 
of these entities exists elseidiere in the language, of course, and 
this e]q[>lanation derives directly from the asswfption of a verifiable 
"me Tarzan you Jane" stage In diachrcnic syntax^ 

^\he distinction may not be necessary except insofar as the neo- 
granmarian habit of attaching labels to graoDatical constructions is 
concexned. The important distinction is that verbs of fearing tolerate 
negation in Voelr complements; this, of course, is a characteristic 
which they do not share with real ixdierent negators such as verbs of 
preventing. On the other hand their inherently negative meaning, as 
evidenced by the negation pattern, is not dependent on a negative 
morpheme, as is the case v^th virtual inherent negators. The choice 
in classif^flng therefore aeem detexnined tqr the system of classic 
fication and not essential to an inderstandlng of the structural 
description. 

21 

^Goodwin, qp dt., p. 92. 

These examples are mine. The negative construction here is usually 
cofl|)ared, correctly, to that with vezbs of fearing, but the negative 
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and subjunctive ecnstructlon as a libole is, unfortunately, treated 
separately. 

'&qrtb, p. 608. I certainly do not Intend to pick on SnQrtli to tbe 
ezeluslcn of otber Gredc gramars; SnQrth*s gramnar la probably the 
most widely used one In the country, and for that reason, one of 
convenience, I have tried aherever possible to confine oy references 
to his rather than to aoma other gramnar* 



